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DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 
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bre yaratory school for both sexes. 
A.M., Principal. 
- - > — 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
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Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore 
| pet WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
z Schoo! for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
eptember, Mrs. H. P. LEFeRVRE, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
Epauxp H. Benner, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 
he NCY-HALIL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
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Ky ak rong laltv. Reference is made to the Institute 
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f for Girls will 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Can a Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
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Duxbury, Powder Point. 
SCHOOL. — PRE- 
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FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.L-T.) 
Plymouth. 
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Z Boys continues under the direction of Mrs. Knapp. 
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A DAMS ACADEMY. PREPARA- 
ry boars din r school for boys. Second term be 


nuary tv, 
all inforn sation apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, 
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F | foie for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
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888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm, 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett 


Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
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Hon. Andrew D. White. 

Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia. 
COLLEGE.—A_ COT- 

The Program stating the gradu- 

of study will be sent on 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
IYN MAWR 
lege for Women. 
ateand undergraduate courses 
application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
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English, French, and German Boarding School 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 1350 Pine St. 
| TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
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Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
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ibroad eirly in July and wishes to take a few 
ids with him for a summer of trave For particulars 
dress A. G, R., care of the Nation 
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HARVARD GRADUATE OF SEVE 
F ral years’ experience as a teacher and. tute: 
wishes to obtain a few private pupils; preparation f 
colleze a specialty Address G. P. B., this office. 


ta ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


| peo S FINALEY, ADSM., PRI. 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PROFESSOR AND MRS. HIRAM COR 
son of Cornell University will leave for Europe 
early in June, 1889, to be absent fifteen months. They 
purpose taking with them two or three young ladies 


who may wish to avail themselves, under Mrs. Corser 
guidance, of the educational resources of the 
countries visited. 

For terms and particulars address Mrs. Pror, H, ¢ 
son, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 
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P. iratory to college. Sy ect il regard to health and exer 

pe ortunity for delicate or backward lads. 
*TuToR,”’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, R 
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Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston 
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4: N EDUCATED AND CAPABI! 

person wanted in every town and city to canvass 
for subac riptions to THE NATION; liberal compensation 
THE Na 


Address, naming references, PUBLISHERS OF 

TION, Box 794, New York city 
HE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA 
tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is d 


sirous of 
ladies’ school of the higher « 
ARTHUR M. VALENTINE, 


HE HARVARD 
AMINATIONS FOR 


yvrocuring the establishment in that city of 
lass. Address, 
Chairman of Committee 


UNIVERSITY EX 
WOMEN will be held In N ew 





York on June 27, 28, and 29, L88Y. Two scholarships 
$300 and #200 each are ous 1 in connection with t} 
examinations, Fo ir information apply to the S« 
tary, No. 32 East 33d St. 


The 


i any family, whether large or small, but 
pecially where the number of children is large, 6 


‘onstitutional pecullarities of each one 


Mother's Register. 


record of the 
and the whole course of its physical development 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
invaluable. Such a record is Prof 
‘Mother Register,’ consisting of a sé 

of tables selentifically arranged for brief and conventent 
A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price 
5 for two volumes. 


may prove 
Fonssagrives’s 


entries 
post paid,75 cents per volume, or $1.2 


“By far the most practioal record for the period of 
hitdhood that lave seen, a separate par 
being devoted to the girl, in w hich are points of gre 
importance as references in her afte r life The 
pleteness of its items and its econ\enieut arrangem 
insure the entry of important eve! its.” C.E. Wa 
M.D.,in Babyhood 
For sale at the office of the Nation. 
AVE YOU SENT $1 FOR REM 
BRANDT Illustration The editor of An 
cun Notes and Queries say * They merit all the prals 
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story.”* Vew York Mail and t Upress 
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Ss 
Its wealth, wisdom, and. social significance 
With musical illustrations and glossary. By 
Professor JOHN STUART BLACKII Lae 
cloth, $3.00, 


The Story of Thomas Car- 
lyle, 


By A. S. ARNOLD Frontispiece 12mo, cloth, 
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reams and Dream-Stories 


his jONUS KINGSFORD, M.D. of Paris, 

President of the Hermetic author of 

‘The Perfect Way in Diet,’ ete., ete.; 

auther of ‘The Perfect Way: or, 

of Christ.’ Pdited EDWARD 
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Crown 8yo, cloth, $2... 
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The Finding 


bey MAITLAND 
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Worthy. With 124 illustrations Crown Sy 
cloth, $2.25, 
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With Dictionaries and other Books of Referen 
Compri g in all translations from the French, Gea 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greck, 


RECENT ADDITIONS, 

TOR HEUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

NANI—RUY BLAS--THE KING'S 

Translated by Mrs. Newton 

Slous $1.4! 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
on, Lord Wharncliffe and correc- 

ved from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 

W. Moy New edition, 


1 Vic HER- 
DIVERSION, 
and F. L 


Crosland 


Edited by her great grand- 
with additions 
tions der 


ind a Memoir by Thomas, 


Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 
‘A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’ trhena@u 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. \n Historical 
Novel, By George Ebers rransiated by Emmas. 
Buchheim $1.40. 
The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’ 
WV ny Post 


|} ADAMSMITH’'S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re 





| printed from the Sixth Ed nm. With an Introduc 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax I'wo vols,, $4. 
| SENECA (L. ANN.EUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
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dressed to .butius Liberalis lranslated by Au 


wart, M.A. $1.40 


Chis is a faithful rendering of the ‘De Benefleits’ in 
plain b Academic English St, James's Gazette, 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

rEUTONIC NATIONS rransiated by P. A. Asl 

worth S14 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES Translated by 
Francis Storr S140 
‘Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’—-Academy,. 
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Selected, Ti 
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GORTHE’s 
Nee Edited by A.D. 
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re | 
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lranslated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren, 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut. Col. A. Ewing, 
$1.40 


The Caravan—The Sheik of 


Alexandria —Th the Spessart. Translated 


by S. Mendel 
GOLDSMITH 'S 
. wr es 


In 


WORKS. A New Edition. By 


Gibbs vols s 


A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS THE THOUGHTS OF M, AURELIUS 


ADDISON'S WORKS 6 Vols x8 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPAY 
rs 


BOSWELIL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
ir ) 





edited by Napier vols, $8.40, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 
vols. $4 
LESSING'’S LAQKOON Translated. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, vols. Transiated. 
MIL PON'S PROSE WORKS. »VOlS 
VMOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols, Translated, 
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“4 FASCINATING WORK, 


The Diary and Letters o| 
Gouverneur Morris. 


Anne ( Morris. With Port: 


2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
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for his fascinating Diary and Letters, 


ft late 
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* There is no book years historica 


reminiscential at once Surpasses, it 


thes 


equals in interest, these two elegant volt 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Itis perhaps the most important Amer 
diary ever published.’’—Boston Courier. 





** From beginning to end it is a notable ti 


N.Y. Herald, 


** Likely to be valued and read so long as 


tories of the closing years of the eighteenth « 


tury are read.’’—N. Y. Times. 


“In the charm of intense naturalness 
frankness they surpass Franklin's autobiog 
phy.’'— Boston Traveller. 


* Altogether the most entertaining book of 


kind ever composed of American materia 
Phila. Bulletin. 

~ A fume elaborate, learned, rich tn the ? 
of French art.’’—Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


A Tlistory of French Paint 
ing 


From its Earliest to its Latest Practice. By ¢ 


STRANAHAN. With 16 full-page illustrati 
Svo, $5.00. 
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the book 
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them a 
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out ot 
In her careful ¢ 


the wor 


fication of artists and pictures, she has marsh 


what was before a mob into companies, re 
ments, and brigades, Neither art student 


person of good taste can afford to be without 
book.’*——Rer. Dr. T. De Witt Talmaqe 

“The plan of the work is admirable.” 
lent Potter of Hobart College. 


THE FIRST PRINTED PORTRAIT ( 


Miss Olive Schreier, 


Author of *The Story of an African Farm, 
Book-Buyer, w 


Also 


portrait of Wilkie Collins, with sketcl 


pears inthe February 


autobiographical sketch. fron 


career and. literary methods, Price 
cents, 
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\\ : , } 
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the Legislatures of Ohto an ennesset t 1 Le _ 
and of ability to carry out its part of the con 


rrovides that no meat shall be imported i : ; 
pre (it hat n eat sha  ImMy ted Into tract. Mavcee’s Committee offered no su 
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THE GENESIS O} OUR SAMOAN | 
TROUBLE 
Wer presume hundreds of thousands of 





American citizens have been asking during 
the past fortnight how we come to be in any 
degree responsible for the peace or prosperity 
of the Samoan Islands inthe South Pacific any 
more y other islands in the sami 
occan—the Gilbert) Islands, for instance, or 
the Ellice Islands, or the Pheonix Islands, 
all of which are nearer to us than. the 
Navigator or Samoan Island The Sa 
moan Islands are about 5,000 miles away 
from the nearest port « the United States. 
They are not even within our hemisphere, 
as they lie 15 degrees, or GOO miles, south 
of the equator They do not belong to 
the American world, either geographical 
lv or politically, any more than does Su 
matra, Java, or the Philippine Islands 


thie 


In ! 


Ausiralian 


act, they belong geographically to 


system, and are sure to be ah 


sorbed eventually into the great Australian 
Republic, which is slowly but surely rising 
in the South The 


from 


Samoun Ishaunds 
New Zealand 
They are only about 1,500 from the port of 


Pacitie. 


are only 1,200 miles 


Sydney, or about tive days’ sail, which must, 
if they ever become civilized and commercial, 
be their principal market. In 


the future 


truth, unless 
of 


and nations is forecast, fail us, they are as 


all the signs by which states 
certain to become part of Australia as Wash 
ington ‘Territory is to become an American 
State. The fact that they to 
New Zealand 
them for 
claim every place, however distant, which it 


lie on our road 


and Australia will not save 


us, because we cannot possibly 


is convenient for us to touch at in our voy 


aves. 


Moreover, our public policy as detined 
by the party coming into power is opposed 


is said, 
New 


uceept 


We 


or 


to foreign trattic. ought not, i 
track 
Australia, 


the products of those countries in) payment 


to have any intercourse with 


ol in which we 


"7 ! 
Zealand 


for our goods, o1 accept anything but 
cash ; and neither of them is now, ever 
has been, or is ever likely to be able 
to carry on a cash business with us, o1 
any business but barter Consequently we 
do not need, and are not likely to need, 
a stopping-place on the road to New Zealand, 
or anything more than a coaling-station for 
such passenger ships as we may subsidize 


for the purpose of encouraging American 

shipbuilders, . 
Llow then, did we become interested in 

Samoa at all? Well, in this way In 1872 


Commander Meade of the Navy entered into 


an agreement with the Chief of the Bay of 


Pago-Pago for the exclusive privilege of estab 
lishing a United States naval station in that 


Then certain ‘bh 


harbor 


ighly respectable 
commercial persons” called President Grant's 
attention to the Importance of our growing 
trade with the islands in the South Pacific, 
and he determined to send one Steinberger, 
who was doubtless one of ‘the highly 
respectable commercial persons,” out on 
a voyage of discovery to see about it. 
In fact, Steinberger solicited the mission 
himself, and was strongly recommended 
for it bv Gen. Horace Porter Who Stein 
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berger was, does not appear in the official re 
ports. It was in the very noon of the 
Grant régime, and everybody in Republican 


politics was happy and hopeful, and few 


qufestions were asked. Parson Newman had 


started 1 already, as an ‘‘in 


irted round the world 


spector of in the other direction 


Steinberger was to inspect the Samoans 
It is right to add that before this, to 
wit, in 1872, some of ‘the highly respecta 
ble commercial persons” had — already 
got ‘*the kings and rulers of the Samoan 


names not mentioned) to send on a 


t Gy 


Islands 
int: asking for the 


the 2 to the 


s the petition, which displays 


Presiden 
annexation. of 
Ik re i 


a verv remarkable acquaintance with our po 


petition to 
slands United 


States, 


litical literature, and especially the Declara 
tien of Independence, for gentlemen whose 


habitual ¢ 


breee h lo 


stume was a neat tattoo and a 


Apia, Upona, Samoa, 


To His Burce ency the President of the l nitfed 
States of America 
Mav blessings from the Almighty rest upon 
vour Excellency; this is our letter to your Ex 
ellency, 


We,the chiefs and rulers of Samoa, deem it 
necessary for our future well-being and better 
establishment of Christianity, tree institutions, 
fellowship of mankind, proteetion of life and 
property, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
and free trade t es and future genera 
tions, to petition the President of the United 
States of America to annex these our islands 
to the United States of America. 

Given under our hands and seals this ninth 
day of April, in the vear of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two 


) oursel\ 


The mention of ‘ free trade” shows, how 
ever, that the minds of these eultured sa 
vages had been already poisoned by the 


British missionaries, or by the emissaries of 
the Cobden Club. 
ne, 18 with 


in Ju 74 


lis poe ket, 


reer started 
United 


Steinhe 


&2 000 of States money in | 


in a schooner yacht chartered by himself, 
and on the 6th of Aucust sizhted the tield 
of his investigations. Ee found an Ame 
rican Polynesian Land Company” already 
established on the islands, which was 


contracting with the natives for immense 
tracts of land at nominal prices,” paid partly 


in powder and lead, as civil war was rag 
ing, and partly on two years’ credit. This 


was probably not remotely connectet with 


that petition of the ‘‘ kings and rulers 
already cited. Tfe made along: report 


flora, 
and 
himself 


their 


products, 
of 
the 


laws and 


on the scenery, fauna, 


and geography, climate, people 
islands 


the 
} 


Se , 
chiefs and people, 


ingratiated with 


revised 
war- 


Constitution, made peace between the 


ring tribes, delivered them lone addresses 
in answer to their clamorous demands for 
American protection, and encouraged them 


and came home early in 1874 


He soon had to report to Mr. Fish, however, 


to hope for it 


that the Samoans could not get along 
without him. They insisted that he must 


them, the 
had been mainly instru- 


rule on 


he 


ating.” 


come back to to carry 


Government 


mental in ere So he proposed that 


our Government should extend its protection 


to the isiands, and send him (Steinberger) 


back in a man-of-war as Governor, with ‘‘a 


secretary, equipments for say 100 men, as a 





native guard, clothing, muskets, a battery of 
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four field-pieces (brass), with ammunition, a 
botanist, a taxidermist, a photographic art 


He auls« 


Samoan 


a surgeon, and microscopist.” 
the 
moral 


Ist, 


drew up a proclamation to 


people, full of religious and advice 


and promises of his coming back to take 
care of them, and asked Secretary Fish to 
endorse it. This Mr. Fish was too prudent to 
do. Thel 


him back again asa ‘'s 


resident, however, did agree to send 


pecial agent,” with a 


free passage ina man-of-war, and a present of 


some old arms and ammunition for the Samo 
an Goverament from the Navy Department, 


then presided over by Mr. Robeson. He was 


not long on the islands before he got himself 


the 
made ** Premier” by King Malietea, and 
soon became such a meddlesome intliction 
that in October, 1875, the American Consul 
had to write, at. the request of all thie 
missionaries in the islands, to ask whether 
the United States Government was really 


responsible for him, and had ‘authorized 


him to forma government here in Samoa, 
because if not, and if the United States would 
not keep himin the islands by force,” they 
would get the chief to expel him to prevent 
the ‘ 


ing on’; the Consul heartily e1 


demoralization of the natives then go 


Md ‘ 
idorsing % 


heir 


request. Soon afterwards, Steinberger sent 


his resignation as ‘‘special agent,” while 


in 
ight ever retain the con 
The State Depart 


‘believing that he n 
fidence of his country 
ment answered in January, 1876, that Stein 
berger was no longer in the public service in 
any capacity, and that his two visits to the is] 
ands had ‘‘ no diplomati¢ or political signifi 
and that 


thorized or empowered by the United States 


cance whatever,’ ‘he was not au 
to form a government in Samoa, or to pledge 
the United States to sustain in any way, ¢ 
that he 
might form or And so 
the windy but amusing adventurer vanished 


li 
rectly or indirectly, any government 
in forming.” 


assist 


from the scene 


THE APOLOGY FOR TRUSTS 


Tue truth of Adam Smith’s observation, that 
one had only to support every proposal for 
strengthening the monopolists in order to 
acquire great popularity and influence and 
the reputation of understanding trade, has 
Mr 
George the 
philosophy of the eight-hour movement, pub 
fuiled for 
‘ theorist,” is now 


recently received a striking illustration 


Gunton, whose volume upon 


lished two years ago, to gain 


him even ravk as a 
warmly applauded and widely quoted as a 
authority, gifted with practical 
insight, because of an article which he has 


Cua fe? 
« 


scientific ” 


contributed to the Political Sezene 
in defence of Trusts 

Mr. Gunton was predisposed to take a fa 
vorable view of these combinations by the 
fundamental principles of his social philoso 
phy. of the 
repeats at the outset of the article before us 
The charge that Trusts tend to build up m 


nopolies, and drive small capitalists out of 


One more striking of these he 


business, is dismissed with the broad assertion 
that ‘the only economic and social interest 
her 


the community can possibly have in eit 
the diffusion or concentration of capitai (tools 


is, tha! it shall be so employed as to produce 
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\ i- | on vated in the Senate Committee The 
a It t re Of NO Importance but they are 
mpily, the nly alterations pro 

+e ' by the Senate ulecting the du 

l Work rf il Neithet photo 

{tin fre raphs nor lithographs are mentioned in the 
it as cor taritl t of 1883, but the Ivnx-eyed Tre: 
aeviat S| oflicials, who tr seem to display an 
tallies ( bnormal acuteness for discovering provi 
of A Sik s for taxing pro ection ridden Ameri 

“ ( . ave ruled that these two articles 
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regards Jithographs 





} Jos 7 * Pre 
the Senate bill (sec. 382) provides that ‘‘] 
thographic prints from cither stone or zine 
bound or unbound (except illustrations ir 


books), and all 


ole or in part by lithographic pre 


. Sarl . } 
printed articles produced 
either in wh 


shall pay animport duty of 35 per cen 


ad valorem, thus not only distinctiy includ 


»among the enumerated dutia 


je articles, but Increasing the rate of duty 
10 per cent. above that now in force und 

1; ‘ rr’ . ‘ + 
the rulings of the Treasury Departmen 


Moreover, whether inserted for that purpose 
or not, the words ‘‘ and all articles produced 
whole or in part by lithograph 

apparently, increase the duty 
cent. upon all lJithographed o1 


per 


partly lithographed music, which 


Now pay 
! 


duty at 25 per cent., under the Treas 


S decisions 


is.ts +) 
tl 


provision establishin re duty 





paintings and statuary is contained In para 


eraph 424 of the Senate bill, which reads 
follows Paintings in oiland water colors 





ind statuary, not otherwise provided for it 
this act, O per ¢ it. ad ilorem; but u 
term ‘ statuary ’ as herein used shall be u 
derstood to include ly s h statue Yous 

s / [ and as is the p! 
fessional production of a statuary or sculy 
tor only.” The words italicized indi 


the substance of the 


the 
— 


portance or value should be 


alteration pro 


be made by bill 


in the present ta 


Just what im 


tached to the att define more exp 
, j 


+4) : : 
citly than is done 


empt to 


the law now in for 


in 


the term ‘‘ statuary,” we do not feel ¢ 
petent to say; but by the insertion of t 
vord ‘* alabaster” in this clause, this cle 





measure to reduce taxation ” succeeds 


making vet another increase of duty, 14 
act of 1883 (first paragraph of schedule > 


provides for a duty of 10 per cent. upon a 


baster statuary, but that clause is omi 


from the Senate act, iragraph 424 
made to include 


and p: 
this article, thus incressi 


the a cent. 


uty upon it by 20 pet 


This paragraph of the bill came befor 


Senate for consideration on Thursday, Jat 
iry 10, when Senator Vest pointed out t 
according to the provisions of the bill, artist 


hand-made statuary In alabaster would b 


quired to pay a higher D per cel 


than manufact 
he protested against this discrimination, w] 
avorable to the work of the artist 
he suggested no amendment of. the 
the bill 


single member 


T ~,] ‘ 
Senator Hoar deserves ¢ 


of the Senate 


‘ e¢F 


courage to speak a word in favor of fre 


He expressed the hi pe 


} 
that 
tia 
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surses Of in { N \ lady ik are to be met the System requires, you W reach tl ena 
with in all cis { countries; neither Spelin, | and aim of World-Language: to mak irself 
Pasilingua, Lingva internacia, nor the nine or | understood by everybody everywher 
ten remaining op} for a univer One more example. In choosing a oot 
sal tongue hat 1 the atten Schleyer goes through his fitty-tive languages 
tion of an nsidera portion of the public to find the shortest and (for the System) most 
the dissensi unong the Volapukists them convenient one, -. qg., Eisenbahn hemin de 
elves are generally hushed; the first scientific | fer—railroad; the last appears on the whole th 
rk in Volapiik (and German \bbildungen | best, and from it is accordingly evolved /e//od, 
m6 Schiideln, mit erkiivendem Texte, has | and, to avoid the doubled consonant, /elod 
just made its appearance in short, Volapiik | (vowels long, if you please So far, so good 
vould seem to be triumphant at all point | But presently he needs a new Vp “root” for 
Nevertheless, Fath Schleyer’s heme has | fron. For Eisenbahn he already finds in his 
ceeded in devel ie net only numerous | German \ p Vocabulary, felod; what more natu 
! il methods, but OWISE eep eated opposi- ral (or spirituel) than to take / iro and 
tion in his own camp. Many of his earliest | how logical, too! Here we not only s the 
«lise iple convineed, after lor trial f the un | shape (rail, regel (Sw Riegel onverted inte 
desirability of the Volapiik method, have | the substance, buv are called upon to admire 











turned their backs upon it, and are engaged in | the ingenuity of the process, 

earching after a mere practical expression of | Alexander J. Ellis, PLR.S., Vice-President 
the common need Pheir opposition up to the | of the British Philological Society, in his pr 
present time has been spasmodic and discon | litely sarcastic response to the invitation of the 
nected, expressed chiefly through the medium | American Philological Soiety (calling a Con 
of occasional pamphlets, It is now to take | eress for the consideration of the world-lan 
definite and organized shape. Karl Lentze of | guage), praises Vp as a speech based on non 
Leipzig, one of leyer’s first disciples and | Aryan principles. He is entirely right, both as 
foremost Champions, is about to initiate a new regards its grammatical construction and word 
movement through the publication of a periodi- | material, which latter is founded on roots so 
calbk in the three chief European languages | mutilated that, although 80> per cent. are 
(English, French, and Germar This monthly avowediy from English, Latin, Italian, Spa 
review will furnish to the learned and un | nish, French, and German, they can no longer 
learned of those nations most nearly interested | be recognized as Aryan. Now, the memorizin 
in the success of a world-language a neutral | of the vocabulary of any whodly artiticiai lan 
ground—forum linguarum—Wwhere all parties | guage is, after the grammatical construction 
ean be heard and disputes settled without | has been mastered, a matter of undeniable dif 
costly internecine strife of dubious cutcome | ticulty. In the case of Vp this difticulty is 

What are the most weighty objections to | aggravated by the really arbitrary transform 
Volapiik, aside from those brought forward | ation and ‘*swapping round ” of roots. 
avainst the idea of a world-language in gene- But, whatever be the merits or demerits of 
ral? 1.) The complicated character of the Vp, its author has succeeded in awakening and 
verb, The mutilation beyond recognition keeping alive the interest of the world-public 
of word-roots, and the uncalled-for disregard, | to an unprecedented degree; which goes far t 
necessitated by Schl rs entire f | wards proving thata real world-speech is a thin 
words universally accepted 1} ree- | desirable and desired, if not yet absolutely ne 
able and difficult pronunciation, ca y the | cessary. Just now the main difficulty would 
profusion of long and modified vowels, mo | seem to be, that ‘‘das Gute der Feind des Bes 


requent employment | seren sein mag “—-that the friends of 
The ti third of | 
» already been commented | hundreds of millions eventually to be 1 


din blockin 


Vp, who 
of the 


‘eached 


notonous 


of 


ae 


certain con rst and still include but an insignificant fraction 


these difficult: } 
> may 


upon at length in the Nation: a few examples one speech for one 





idea of the second, and to | sueces grthe way f 


| by t 
will serve to 
| 
| 
| 








throw light upon the evolution of the Volapuk | tion of an easier, because simpler and more in 
vocabulary. Europe in Vp (Volapuk) Yu- | telligible, system of language. Mor. Ellis, whil 
lop. Wherefore?) (a) The Chinese, old people, | admitting (pp. 90-1, 96) the decided superiority 
and children cannot conveniently pronounce r | of Spelin (the world-speech invented by Prof 
this consonant is therefore either dropped, or | Bauer of Agram) over Volapiik, declines fur 
replaced by /, in forming Vp roots from known | ther discussion of the,subjeet, on the ground 
words bh) Rule: No declinable word shall be- | that the latter tongue has already met witha 
ginor end w i vowel. Away withe final favorable reception. Unfortunately (or other 
nd»: initial £ is transformed to final J wise), Mr. Ellis’s own deliberate judgment in 


and total Good But observe the | fayor of Spelin, together with the much more 


vivanta ‘ system.” Yul may be | attractive form of this latter ared wit 


as com] 


| 
| 
| 


looked upon as root of our new word, ep as Vp, must, it seems to us, aid in creating a cur 
universal suthx designating “‘continent.”. A | rent of public opinion adverse to the spread of 


vista opens, / \emer-ica er is root ; ww | Volapiik. For why should all the world learn 
gives Mel; clap on the universal op—Melop ! | a more difficult system merely to please at th: 
Aus-tral-ia; ¢ fol, Taloy \-fri-ca; fric, | utmost a million of its friends We have 
f phonet Fikoy Asia--Hm! ineonve- | reached the most dangerous stage on the high 
nient; no proper root there, So let us take the | way of universal speech, Where the admitted]y 


aside art 


French form with art Asie; (asi, /as— | better is deliberately set by the] isans 
top Rule: No substantive shall end with | of the (moderately) good, 

a sibillant; we must turn it round: sal; no, | What does the new movement, headed by 
that ‘*‘ root” has been taken before for salt. the Jnferpretor, offer as a substitute for, or ad 
Happy thought: we had an in ldasi; let | vance upon, Volapiik ? As appears from the 
us take that instead of a—presto, change sil, | advance sheets, the founders of the undertaking 





S lhe unprejudiced observer might ask: | assume the position that a world-speech can- 











| 
“* Why change these well-known names at all?” | not, and ought not to, be the work of any indi 
Schleyer would answer: ** The System demands | vidual, however highly gifted. They declare, 
y 





it, the System is fixed and unalterable, without | furthermore, that they, as former zealous ad- 


a System all is chaos; if you once learn what | herents of Vp, are satisfied that this method 


Inter 


does not afford a really practical solution of 
itional Review for Universal | J | 
Karl Leneze, Editor, 


ir 
eip 
aid 


the problem. The Vp vocabulary they con- 





| 






























aka present great and rivi Liess diff 
ulti to the studen ull the d ties 
| fact, with the tion of grammatical sim] 
fication, presented by a new language It is 
| their aim to render ava lable the mass of w { 
H material common to the languages of western 
Muro] While presenting a simple grammat 
| cal system rown, f t s desire and 
| 
request the actl pel 1 Of aii persons 1 
‘rested in universal lang , n order that 
thre question may be treated and illumined 
from every point of view Che lntferpretor de 
sires ostensibly neit! to enter into a econtlict 
vith Vp or any other system, nor to present 
any similar scheme, but will exert its influence 
towards settling the 1 
Sper ly world-spe eh 
factory and final i 
no doul ire tol 
teriai which t V id 
dis} i \ ras a dozen Hior ferent 
world-lanzuages exist, each wit ts own parti 
sans, no clear public opinic I ried 
garding the atu of world uace The 
editors propose to show that, | taking na 
iws, mol specially t! 
lution o invuage, mto ac 
count, a worid- speech 1 be framed trom 
Which invention pure and simpie, and cous 
quently individual idio isles, s Le ! 
pletely excluded tI propose that from the 
languayes of western | me the best know: 
ortest, and most euy 0 3 wo! f clearest 
meaning shall be selected, preserving form and 
pronunciation as far as possibl he spelling is 
of course to be phonetic ils that the best 
rules and principles shall be adopted in all 
cases; “then,” say the editors, the relativel 
best language must result, w i Will desery 
{ tak preceadt OL ali ODL 
Without filling space um s \ th «ke 
ta of the new de irture may be sa tt 
It invites the ea t attent 1 i wl het 
fherents VI rz \\ I \ t 
theory of aw I desire to se 
put into a pract pe. {tis altogethe: 
likely that the for will accept Vp ¢ 
any modification of it, fe Vp admits « no 
radical modification, The Jiaterpre shows 
in some particulars a leaning towards Spelin 
But all Ws worthy of attentio Wiiether 





favorable or unfavoral to the editor 
scheme, will receive ¢ tl n the /nter) 
tor, Whose motto seems to be * Principle abov 
party.” It is hoped that the many rival sys 
tems may crystallize about the f Wa j 
here offered 
THE YOUTH OF CALVIN 
Panis, January 23, 18s 

M. ABEI \ is the author of a‘ His 
ory of the ( of Novonand of its Institutians 
to the end he Thirteenth Century.’ He 
has now applied himself to the study of tl 
earliest part of the lit t Calvin, who was, as 


everybody knows, born. at 


nesse de Calvin’ ant contributi 


mn 


to the erature. Historians hav 


Calvin lit 


hitherto neglected the early part of Calvin 
life; they know the smalest circumstances of 
his career only from the time when he left 


hi 


it who has ever well explai: 


France and began Ss apostolate in Geneva 


R 
Dt 


<d how the grea 


reformer was himself reformed, under what 
influences he became what be was afterwards 


in Switzerland’ Did his conversion take plac 
in Paris, in Orleans, in Bourges We rea 
the first act of the 


France. 





knew little about a drama 


which ended out o: 





The documents whicl, M. Abel Lefrane has 





ation 
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old Castie of J the ! I ance I 
of the Queen of 1 ind t i plai re 
house, with cor liou ve I ns, in tl 
midst of alarge, pleasant garden full of ti esand | 
flowers and plots of ‘ ‘ a vineyard ex- | 
tending behind the hou p the} ac You 
are still shown the 1 vhi Byron habitu 
ally occupied, and the table on whi h he wrote 
but the battlem ted Wail on the teepest ile 
ot the garden is so arrat land led in as to 
form a high terrace, on wt is a pavilion 
Which tradition points out as the favorite 
resort both of Byron and of 3S} lley. The 
view extends far el the waveless plain of | 
Lombardy.” From the top of the hill the | 
view is wider and finer, for there you can loo! 
back into the Euganean Hills. ‘* We see befor 
us,” Shelley wrote to Pea ‘the wide, flat 
plains of Lombardy, in which we see the sun 
and mcon rise and set, and the evening star 
and all the golden ningnificence of autumnal 
clouds.” This was the house which Byron lent 
to Shelley when the latter came on with Jane 
Clairmont, who had been seized with a sudden 
desire to see again her own and Byron's child, 
the little Allegra Here the Shell spent, 
with the exception of visits to Venice, the 
months of September Wi Oetober, ISIS: and 
here Shelley, under the renewed intluence of 
the excitement of Byron’s talk, did some of his 
best work 

In looking over the n t diary of tl | 
Cavaliere Menzald who was afterwards a | 
General in the Revolution of 1849, [ find that 
on September 21, 1S1S, he drove from Padua to | 
Este to see Count ¢ ara and other friends, | 
He adds: ** Visit Lord Byron’s little girl hm- | 
barrassment of the people who received me, | 
Conversation awkward on both side And | 
on the next day hey ll me ti e | 
English family tiving in Lord Byron’s house | 
has suddenly gone away.” Men do prob | 
bly drew some strange inferences for at that | 
time he did not know it Shel s little Clara 
was verv ill and had been taken to Venice in 
search of a doctor, but only to d On ul 
4th. Menealdo re ned to Venice, and in the 
evening visits he Shel- | 
leys had just arrived. His journal say cera 
the evening, sad preser nents whil ! to 
Mr. Hoppner’s, wl were verified | 
death of the little rl of Mr. Schellin i 
Monday, September M Shellev’s ry 
says: ‘‘Go with Mrs. H nerand Cav ere 
Mencaldo to tl iit u a t: H ft eur | 
ously contirmed by Mengald vho on the same 
date wrote With Madar Hopner and Ma | 
dame Scheling to the Ducal Palace to see the | 
library [lirrerie, he writ his odd French. | 
1 am ashamed to know so little a t all these 
rarities 

Shelley had not een Byron for fully two 
years su the { in i oand 
* really hardly knew himagain: he is changed 


into the liveliest and happiest looking man I 
met,’ 


ever ? had heen } VeVe! rye 
correspondence a t tt Adie t, and 
the task of li tin an Interview Le 
tween mother and Iw Sheliev had 
then undertak Was t pleasantest n 
ture Byron's reception of Shelley was so 
warm and cordial that the er at once 81 
rendered himself to Byron’s influence; and 
though at various times he tried to shake it off 
especially when urged and badgered by the 
complaints and recriminations of Jane Clair 
mont, or Claire as it is easier to call her—it af- 
fected him at times very strongly throughout 
the remainder of his life ] first result was 





to excite Shelley’s poetical faculty, which had 


been slumbering during thes 


exercised itself only on politica 





The Nation. 





+t 
Ltt 


and Maddalo,” 


Este, 


VW en in he 


lian 


ummer-house at reflects strongly 


impressions left on Shelley by his first visit to | 
Venice; for it gives idealized portraits both of 
himself and Byron, and a picture of their rela- | 
tions, as well as a charming sketch of the little | 
\llegra, on account of which, in deference to 
her mother’s feelings, he reluctantly withheld | 
the poem from publication during bis lifetime 
The ** Lines among the Euganean Hills” were 
written, the poet himself tells us, * after aday’s | 
excursion among those lovely mountains which | 
surround what was once the retreat, and where 
is now the sepulchre, of Petrarch.” The com- | 
pPilinent pai ito Byron is thought by Mr. For | 
man to be an afterthought; but the evidence | 
does not seem very convincing, as that passage | 


The p etic 


le to 


forms an integral part of the poem, 
Shelley 


which 


faculty « awakened, was able 


be, 


nee 


tor some 
U 


the greater part of 


in work on a subject had 


upied his mind, the ‘* Prometheus Un- 
i 


of which he wrote 


+ 


Este. 
thr 


at The stimulus given by 


l suughout the ensuing winter, 


and, in spite of the troubles which beset him at 
Naples, he was able to finish ‘* Prometheus,’ 


and to write the ** Cenci 


the 


y 





f Shel 


Was one o infirmities of s 


| 
character,” says Dowden, * that, from thinking | 
the best of friend or acquaintance, he could, of | 
a sudden and with insutlicient cause, pass ovet 


> side and think the worst.” As be- 





fore, there had been a“ violent outbreak of 
vituperation” about Miss Hitel r, as was a 
littie later the case with the Gisbornes. Shel- 
ley, notwithstanding the pleasant intercourse 


and the mutual services—for Mrs. 


d transcribed ‘* Mazeppa” for publi 


at Venice 


‘ation—-perhaps indignant with himself for be 
ing soeasily influenced, when he had arrived 
it Naples, when he had listened again for two 
months to the complaints of Claire,and had | 
been greatly worried by domestic troubles and | 
by others, the nature of which we can only con 


burst out into an invective against 


Byron. There is no need to quote his letter to 
Peacock of December 22, Isis, where, after | 
peaking harshly of Byron’s mode of life, and | 
feeling that for his sake he ought to hope that 


nt career must end soon ‘fin some vio 


+p i 


-cumstance,” yet admits Byron’s great- 


} Sas & poet It is very difficult, however, to 
e what he could mean after reading, as be had 
done, in the manuscript, the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold,” by saying: ‘* The spirit in 
which it iswritten is, if insane, the most wicked 
ind mischievous insanity that ever was given 





and self-w 
And yet 
s relied upon as one of the testimo 


forth. Itis a kind of obstinate 
folly, in which he hardens himself.’ 
this letter i 

ies to Byron’s *‘ depravation” in Venice! So 


much has the temper of the times changed that 





vcts like those of Byron's would nowadays 
hardly be thought worthy of remark even in 
London 
\gain, for three years, the two poets had no 
mimunication with each other except by let 
ter, and then gener: on the unpleasant sub 
ject of Claire and her wishes about Allegra. 


Meanwhile, Shelley's poetical faculty had again 
bece 
cial straits, and by the interest which English 
I 


he cou 


me blunted by domestic troubles, by finan 


olitics excited in his mind. It was only when 


} 


1 get away from home for long days in 
woods about Pisa, in the meuntains, or 
his boat, that he 


is by is 


the pine 


floating down the river in 


nud write those short poer which he 
est remembered, the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
ed. fh Skylark,” the ** Boat on the 


id the ‘* Letter to Maria Gisborne.” 


the 


loud,” the 


Serchic 





lian Serenade ” he has an interesting 
f ‘* Talla Rookh’ 


of in the lines, 
































ie k « t 

Like sweet t n 
In the general bewilder bout this mys 
rious plant, it seems to be forgotten that it is 
more than once ment l by M Mi ) i 
crammed himself wi several ¥ hes of 
Asiatic Researches f the purpose of \ 
local color t his Oe? Th impak is a 
shrub or tree of tl o} ia fan Wir a 
Champaca of Linneus—wh« d flow 
are used for adorning the bla hair the In 
dian women, and ar es strewed on the 
temple floors: their odor is stré vare 
as to be thougnt offensive bees ho do ne 
frequent the plant. The s Which has 
nearly the same name and in fragrant 
and beautiful, is a shrub of the jasr e family 
and is not unfrequently cultivated in Europ 
rhere used to be specimens of it in the Botani 
eal Garden at Pisa. 

But let us return to Byron. Miss Clairm 
was constantly worrying herself and othe 
about little Allegra, She had given up tl 
ehild to Byron, in order that it might receive a 
better education and be better ] ided for 
She knew that she could not herself support 
the girl, and that to ask the Shellevs to dos 
would be too ich, as r presel 
would in have caused annoyan 
every one bes oO | vron wit lette 
on the subject, asking for a ist a visit fron 
Allegra: protested against her vil in ur 
healthy Venice,” ‘‘ with its st canals ar 
dirty streets enough to killany ehild, ad when 
if was proposed to send her to a cor it, as she 
had outgrown the servant's care, Claire pr 
tested still more Byron refused to have 
any intercourse with her, and was dent 
annoyed at Shelley's letters on the sul t 
though the latter professed not to | w what 
was contained in the letters of ( re wi 
enclosed. There seemed t t n idea in t 
atheistical family that a conventual educat 
rendered Italian women ‘ licentious and ign 
rant, bad wives and unnatural mothers but 
after Shelley had discussed the matt alnaly 
with his wife, he fully upheld Byron's decis 
as being in every way just and proper, ar 
could not discover that he had a 1 in ar 
way unworthily to 1. There w 
however, a reason luct w 
Shelley found out—apparently t is surprise 
when, in August, 1821, at Byron’s request 
visited him at Ravenna. By1 had hear 
that Claire had been living as Shelley’s 1 
tress, that achild had been born w t 
were in Naples in December, Is wd had be 
sent to the foundling hospital; and therefe 
he did not consider Claire a proper person t 
have the care of the child—not only for its ow1 
sake, but also for that of his own reputatior 
This story had been told by some servan 
whom Shelley is ther 
seemed nothing able ini 
it was believed by 1 Byron and the Hop} 
ners without difficulty Miss Clairmont had 
already committed one fault; Shelley was ve 
fond of her, and so much under her influ 
as to give his wife many pangs o al 
that at last she could not have Claire in ti 
same house with her; Claire had b ls 
time in Naples, and a child had certai t 
born there to some one and intrusted to Shel 
ley’s care. Shelley's moral character was rea 
ly no better than Byron's; but one was a cyni 
and the other a sentimentalist who perh 
did not always carry his feelings into action 
Without going back to Shelley's former life, it 
is suflicient to study his relations to ila 
| Viviani, to Jane Williams, and, indeed, to al 


the women whom he met frequently, or to read 


ly 


} 
l 


s poem, ‘‘ Epipsychidion,” 


which 


inct 


1 


leates 
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and his establishment in Pisa caused ay hen 
sions of «iflieulty, wh } nduced She y to 
write to him Particular ircurmst t Ol 
rather, I should sav, particular dispositions in 
Byron’s character, render the « e and exelu 
sive intimacy with hit in which | tind myselt 
intolerable to me.’ Phis wa ith time When 
Claire had written another ill-advised d 
enseless letter to Byron about Allegra, and 
when Shellev and hi Vife had, almest tn pite 
of themselves, taken up her quarre Mis 
Shelley, wishing for a lone ea-girt Isle 


Gisborn ‘Shelley is entar 


wrote to Mrs 





with Lord Byron, who is ina terrible fright lest 
he should desert) him and to ¢ ile You 
say great sacrifices will be required of us. I 
would make many to extricate all belongir to 
me from the bands of Lord By1 Whose ivy 
crisy and cruelty rouse one’s soul from its 
depths. . . To get a furnished house, we 
must go nearer Genoa, probab nearer Lord 
Byron, which is contrary to our most earnest 
wishes.” Shelley about the same time wrote to 
Claire 

“Tt is of vital importan bot ind to 
yourself, to Allegra even, that [ should put a 


period to my intimacy with Lord Byron, and 





that without éelat, No sentiments of honor or 
justice restrain him (as [strongly suspect) from 
the basest insinuations, and the only mode in 


which I could effectually silence him, I am re- 
luctant (even if | had proot) to employ during 
my father’s life. But for your imme 
ings, [| would suddenly and irrevocably leave 
the country which he inhabits, nor ever enter 
it but as an enemy to determine our differences 
without words l 
our house fur from 
may be suddenly 
his detested intimacy.” 


jiate feel 


] } 
Stbiati int 


bya 


to put 


certainly ti 
although it 
an end to 


val 


Lmnpossible 


What Sheliey feared was a duel, althou 
all probability nm 
literally meant, as he wi 
strong effect upon Claire, for he 
days later: 


“Your late plan about Allegr 
in its present form pregnant with irt 
infamy to all the actors in it except + 
in any form wherein / must actively 
With inevitable destruction “ ; . L could 
not refuse Lord Byron’schallenge, though that, 
however to be deprecated, would be the least 
in the series of 








mischiefs consequent upon my 

; intervention taplan. Isav this 
because [am shocked at the thoughtless vir 

lence of your designs, and | wish to put my 
sense of their madness in the strongest Heht,’ 

Yet when all this was going on, and there was 

no need of thinking about Claire, Shelley 


could write that ‘Sonnet to Byron’ w] 


needs be quoted here 








verses Wi not please 
you, but 
If Leste d Bn W kd kill 
Piens i \ d wesn 
Phe ministra ’ t tat ni 
Ltn nd whi Wor ‘ St av st ‘ 
A portion n whal 
Mark r i rise a ‘ nd fai 
AS perfect w 1 t ( 
But s v regard that . eas 
1 rat the {.\ 1ers 
Nor far hat sh f the bo 1 
‘ st tr we h r 
Move e recret for | wat red } 
Who dares these w i ‘ ened 
May lift itself int fth 


We ali know what happened n¢ 
Magn, near Lerici, 
All that Byron do 
last Ti friend on t 
near Viareggio. Claire could alw 


Was hired for the summer 


could 


was to perform the 
sad « CeS he seashore, 
ays console 


herself with 





the revengeful thought that she 
had embittered the last years of two creat 
poets ES 
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Corresp mdence. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 


lo THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Lamaware that the Vafion does not 


iimtohaveany great direct influenceover the 


present House of Representatives, but I ven 
ture to believe that it is a powerful organ ol 
that public opinion which, Prof. Bryce tells us, 
really governs the United States. I therefore 
isk you to allow me to appeal to your readers 


ivainst certain provisions in the bill on imini 


ration as reported by the Committee of the 


House of Representatives 


' 


It is unsafe to rely upon telegraphic reports, 
but Reuter can hardly be mistaken in deserib 


ing the bill as excluding, not only convicts and 
polygamists, but also Anarchists, Socialists, 
and persons atilieted with any loathsome dis- 
east It is, moreover, undeniable that if the 
bill is really thus expressed, it represents not 
unfairly the hasty desire of many specimens of 


American 
Anarchist” and 


iverage 
** Socialist’ 
the United 
little better than va terms 

But of the 


House of Representatives might be expected to 


The words 


are at present so unpopular in 


States as to rue 


obrium, even members 





they are the avowed designations of 


of 


know 


thousands reputable European political 


economists, historians, and students of. soci- 
ology. The “‘acute outbreak of individual- 


ked 


with almost a religious sanction by a 


ism, unche by the old restraints, and in 
vested 
certain soulless school of writers,” from which 
Prot 
fering, may be considered in the United States 
+ ' 


Foxweill asserts England to be still suf- 


the only possible basis of social organiza 


tion; but socialism is daily accepted in Europe 


is the social creed of more and more com 


petent observers, 


Do the pee ple of the United States really de- 
sire to exclude Socialists from ‘tbe land of 
liberty ’* Thev would find the result a little 


unexpected, EF 


s could 


a large majority 


iwlish political economist 
New York, for 
of them would be found to profess themselves 


seldom land in 





Socialists. One who is perhaps our present 
leader, Prof. Marshall of Cambridge, has at 
various times publicly proclaimed himself a 
Socialist, and Cambridge turns out annually a 


students. 
of 
being 


socialist-economic 


that 


Ml number of 


It was computed two years ago out 


of 


ven in London, eight 


hirteen courses political ec my 
at 


wed Socialists. And 


‘on 
least were being de 

would the 
United States have excluded Jobn Stuart Mill, 


livered by ay 


} 





who proclaimed in his phy (pages 
251-2) his emphatie adhesion to the Socialist 
views 


Ameri 
ereasing numbers to German universities, How 
to 


‘an students resort in annually in 


their professors could they invite 


many of 


visit them in the United States if this biil 
passes 7 It may safely be said that a good ma 

rity of German economic professors are So 
cialists of one type or another 


If 


would 


uded, 


in the very 


Anarchists to be 


zen 


are 
half-a-d 


excl you 


shut out 


Men 


first rank of European science, Does Ametice 
not care to hear Elisée Reclus on Geography or 
Prince Kropotkine on Prison Reform? It is 


time that even Americans learned that ‘* Anar- 


chist 
but a believer ina particular tendency of social 


does not mean a worshipper of anarchy, 
lution, for which there is admittedly much 
to be said. Indeed, if you desire to keep the 
liberty ” Anarchists and 
Socialists, you will have to export some of your 


1 of free from 


favorite citizens, beginning with one of your 














best ec 


(ot 


UISts 


DH) 
course, if may be 
not be enforced aga 
mentioned ; it is only 


of immigrants whom itl 





Whether it is expedient or fair to legisiat 
only against the steerage passenger, may tx 
open to question: but [ desire to draw attentio! 
to the serious danger that such = legis Oi 
would operate merely as an instrument. of 


foreign tyranny. Any opponent of the system 


and Prince bis 
the 


ent Whom } 


» Czar is styled a Nihilist, 


marck would be able to deny ‘right of 


asylum” in America to any oppor 


Socialist. 


inate a 


* Anarchist 


might denom 


For what is an “or a‘ Social 


Pat) +} 


Ist g is the customs oflicer at Castle Garden 
to put test questions to the Bohemian and (rer 
nan immigrant, as, for instance, ** Do you con 


that the 
land 


vo for ever 


sider it) just whole annual advantage 


of 
should 


Known 
he 
ants of the first occupant of that land /” 


superior as economic rent 


to t individual descend 


The 
exclusion of persons of lower standards of com 
fort 
rolary from Malthusianism, but any attempt 
to set New York 


bor as to opu ions is not only unworthy of 


is, doubt, a legitimate economic co 


no 


up anew shibboleth in hat 


America, but practically impossible 
Iam, ete., 
Wi BR, 


of Ls 


SIDNEY 


mndon 


| This seems a difference about names. <All 
Anarchists of whom the United States have 
l any experience avowedly propose to re 
and the same 

of the Eur 
me to this country 
ie 


attempt to exclude 


organize society by violence, 


{ 


” } 
S WhO 4 


) 


‘4 1; 
SOCTALIS 


we have already pointed out in the 
i, lor rago that any 
by 


law would be futile 


be 


Anarchists and Socialists outward 


either denomination 


because they could not recognized on 


landing, 
lv are not different from Conservatives, and 


they would only have to keep their opinions 
order to be allowed to go 
where they pleased Mr. Webb is 


‘) \ 4 
Ep. NATION 


to themselves in 
wunoneces 


sarily alarmed 


SUGAR, TIN PLATE rEA 
To THE EpItorR OF THE 

Sir: In the debate in the 
a bounty on sugar made in this country 
that 
and Austria had adopted this policy and found 
of 


and Austria | have not at hand, but the Ger 


Senate on grantin 


» Ube 


statement was made Germany, France, 


, rhe laws France 





it of advantag sugar 


man law, approved July 0, ISSj 
effect August I, 
law proposed by the Senate. 


KIN 


ta 


is very different from the 


a and 


[SSS 


Section 2 of ft 


that act provides that a tax of 


S80 marks per 100 kilograms shail be paid on 
the beets used, and section 6 that on every 100 
kilograms of sugar, raw or refined, containing 
not less than 90, nor more than 9S per cent. of 
sugar, @ rebate equivalent tothe tax paid onthe 
beets shall be allowed when the sugar is « 

ported. This rebate is fixed by the act at 8.- 
For the 


figures at hand, 


per 100 kilograms. 
7, the 
grams of beets produced 


season ol 
S45 kilo- 


average 10 


marks 
iSS6-"S latest 
on an 
kilograms of raw sugar; the tax on the beets, 
therefore, was 6.75 marks, making a bounty for 
export, and for export only, of 1.77 
100 kilograms 


» marks per 


say ;*, of a cent a pound, as 
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[iN 3) NEW HAMI 
. ‘ 
> Zs I ITOR I lil ‘ I \ 
i I your pay J ry 17, and the 
f M VW 
N Ther { 
{ 
1 n 
at 
Vit tt 
! ! I ¥ 
i | i ‘ is 
‘ : a 
i 
i ? ' 
t . ndar 1 } 
\4 
| \\ 
7" nt the St 
lat VP) i 
ly 
Lt i i ined 
i t 
. tica 
\\ baa \\ } \ 
( ned i Hi brother, my 
rea i i el the Kev. S el West of 
} ; 
} (} in boston, left a manu 
P ‘ West lily which lies 
: { nee to | 
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Rice m fi the Canary Islands, 
| Charles Edward London; T. Fisher 
Unwin. SSS Pp. xx 7) SVO 


Ir the Canary Islands do not increase in popu- 


larity with English and Americans as a health 
attention has not 
Mr. 


description 


resort, it will not be because 
directed their 


entertaining 


Charles 
of 


follow S 


been to merits, 


Kdwardes’s his 
them 


three months’ sojourn among 


re volumes on ‘ Tenerife 
by Mrs. O. M. 


which appeared a little more than a year ago, 


very closely the two l 


and its Six Satellite Stone, 


to say nothing of numerous recent works in 


other languages. From this latest account, the 


only comfortable place for our countrymen 


still seems to be Puerto Orotava on the 
north coast of Tenerife, Here, in a valley ex- 
travagantly praised for its beauty by Hum- 


no 
ne 


boldt, who saw it, however, at the beginni 
of his 
blasts, the invalid may enjoy perpetual sum 
the 


mean of about 62° in January to 77 


ravels, sheltered from the hot southern 


mer, thermometer varying only from a 


in August. 
If he wearies of the palms and the sunshine, he 
can ¢ of the Peak, passing 


limb the steer psi pe 


every Val 





rough ety of climate and vegeta 
tion, until, if he have energy enough, he comes 
to the region of perpetual snow on the 
fect the Add te 


these advantages the extraordinary dryness of 


almost 


ISO 


summit, 12,1 above sea 
the atmosphere, at night equally with the day, 
hotel, and it 


What more can be desired. 


is difficult to see 
of 


riage-roads, however, restricts all but the ex 


and an excellent 
The want car 
perienced rider toasmall part of the island. 
Mr. Edwardes, indeed, made the tour of both 
Tenerife and Palma, but the ride was difticult, 
and at times dangerous, from the barrancos 
or ravines, some of a tremendous depth and 
to be 


There are also 


perpendicular sides, which are 


few 


numerous lava-beds and slopes covered with 


nearly 


crossed at every miles. 


pumice, which, under a scorching sun and with 
the 
Under these con- 


water unattainable, make travelling for 
time anything but pleasant. 
ditions, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
accommodations for tourists, outside the larg 
est towns, are of the very roughest character. 
Among other excursions made by the author 
was a short trip to the Grand Canary and the 
ascent of the Peak, which was fatiguing and 
disappointing on account of the clouds. 

Interspersed with the narrative are incidents 
of the early history of the islands, in which, 
the historicai are 
Che author 


his assertion that 


however, the traditional and 


not aiways clear! 


“ty 


y distinguished, 
accurate 
ilize 
of 


h claims to be t 


Is not stri 


in 
rs of Florida were Canarians, 
that State, 


he oldest Europe an settle- 


‘the first civ 
and the city St. Augustine in 
whik 


ment of the United States, was founded in the 


contingent of seventy 
.,” the fact 


sixteenth century by a 


families from Santa Cr being that 


Menendez brought the first colonists from 
Spain, 
Mr. Edwardes gives, on the whole, a favora- 


of the 
Notwithstanding the decline of the 


ble impression of the vresent condition 


islands, 


cochineal industry through the invention of 
aniline dyes, and the destruction of the vines 
by the oidium disease, the indications of pros 
perity are not wanting. Roads are being con- 


structed, harbors Lips ved, and school-houses 


broadly sown over the land.” Ia the sleepy 


town of Laguna, the ancient capital of Tene- 


rife, our traveller even founda palace convert- 
ed into a ‘‘ workingmen’s club.” The found- 
ling hospitals, however, in every town still 


bear witness to a low state of morals among 


In tuis respect, as in some others, 


the islanders. | 


pear to have been superior to their conquer- 
ors. 


could not be received into the ranks of the no 


the 
never wound or kill any one, except in a stand 
up fight. 
his enemy at 


an apparently truthful and unexaggerated de 
scription of what he saw, addin 
pendix a few useful hints to the intending visit- 
or. 
lent, especially those of the buildings, but those 


jects, 





The Wation. 


Among other things, the son of a noble 


bility if it could be shown that ‘* he has made | re 
raids in time of peace ; if he has been uncivil | e¢¢ 
or spoken amiss, especially to a woman.” ‘In | li 


th 
N 
And in time of war, when he had | b 
his feet, he would not kill him.” | 1 


island of Grand Canary, a noble would 


The author is always entertaining, and gives 
a 
u 


tl 
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g also in an 
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ap 


The illustrations are in some cases excel 


of the scenery do but scant justice to their sub- | t 
and superficial compilation, 
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Public and Private Life 


by himself, his comrades, and his intimate t 


friends. London ; Allen 


«& Co, 


sy G, L. Browne. 
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A Book of this kind, if the execution had cor 
responded to the conception, would have been | ¢ 
a really valuable contribution to the literature 
of history. While the echoes, so to speak, of 


great man’s acbievements are still ringing in | « 


our ears, the mind tinds a lively interest in 
the collection of all particulars respecting those 
achievements. But as these achievements re 


cede into the past, interest in the man himself 
takes the place of the interest that once was 
felt in the things that did. We want to 


know the secret of his power, the causes and 


he 


the nature of the influence he exercised over 
the man, in a word, 
It is because they sup- 


his comrades and friends 
in his habit as he lived. 

ply us with this kind of information that so 
much of interest attaches to works like Mme, 
de Rémusat’s ‘ Memoirs of the First 
The Duke of Wellington was not a genius like 
the first Napoleon; but in an age prolific in the 
production of great men, he stands assuredly 
remarkable, 


Napoleon.’ 


for one of the most remarkable 


not alone as a great and successful military 
commander, but for his patriotism, his rigid 
and unbending honesty, his admirable adher- 
ence through life to a lofty ideal of duty. One 
would gladly have the picture of such a man as 
it appeared to ‘his comrades and intimate 
friends.” Mr. G. L, 
nothing of the kind. He seems, indeed, to be 
altogether unaware of the wealth of 
rials which exists for the construction of such a 


Browne has given us 


mate- 


picture, He has been content to skim, with a 
pair of scissors in his hands, the pages of half-a- 
books, and to excise such 
the total re- 


sult being as sorry a bit of book-making as we 


dozen well-known 


passages as he thought effective 


ever bad the misfortune to peruse. 

For a right understanding of the after suc- 
cesses of the ‘* Iron Duke” there is no porti n 
of his career so indispensable as his Indian cam- 
paigns. The victor of Salamanca and Waterloo 
was there in process of making. The years he 


spent in India covered the most momentous 


fr 
of note that he retained through life a special 


5 


a rx 


séna, Marmont, Jourdan 
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iendship, and it is therefore the more worthy 
wdiality and friendliness for these early com- 
ades of his—-Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Mal- 
im, and Mountstuart In the 
ves and letters of these men there is much of 


Elphinstone 


ie greatest interest about the Duke on which 
Ir. Browne has wholly omitted to levy contri 
utions. The Indian despatebes, too, of the 
Juke exhibit of into 
haracter, a capacity for establishing cordial 


a degree penetration 
nd confidential relations with Oriental states- 
1en, Which show that, despite the apparent in 
exibility of his character, he possessed the 
bilities of the diplomatist in a hardly less de- 
ree than those of a soldier. But of all this no- 
hing whatever appears in Mr, Browne's hasty 


Matters are not much improved when he 
akes his readers into Spain, France, and Bel- 


ellingt - or, The : ‘ 
Wellington ; or, Th - Mi gium. Wellington's ‘‘ comrades and intimate 

) , irs luke of Welling ze ‘ ce “ . 

of Arthur, first Duke of ellington, as tol friends” are, for the most part, conspicuous by 


heir absence. The title-page naturally sug- 


rests that during these eventful years the read- 
‘ris to be told how Wellington impressed, as a 


soldier and a man, those why fought under him, 


is well as those to whom he was opposed. 
What did his own lieutenants think of him 

irahame, Hill, Beresford, the Napiers, and 
What did the French Marshals whom 
he successively defeated—NSoult, Vietor, Mas 


thers? 


¢ Their sentiments 
are all on record, but Mr. Browne apparently 
is unaware of the fact. At any rate, he pro 
duces nothing which proves the contrary; and 
the worst of it is that even with the books which 
he has looked at, he has quite a remarkable ea 
pacity for overlooking or ignoring the most cha 
Thus he has looked through 
| 


racteristic stories, 
Charles Greville’s Memoirs and missed two « 
lightful anecdotes which are therein recorded 
» the Duke's Spanish 
despatches, the Duke, 
they chanced to be riding together, that Lord 
Brougham had declared that there was more of 
political wisdom to be found in these despatches 


The one has reference t: 


Greville informed as 


than in all the works of Thucydides. ‘ By 
G—, sir,” replied the Duke with straightfor 
ward simplicity, ‘Sand that is quite true. I 
can't imagine how the devil I came to write 


such things.” The other story is quite idyllic 
It tells how Greville, calling at Lady Jer 
house, found that she and a party of thirty-tw 
little children were starting for Astley’s Thea 
tre to see the Battle of Waterloo performed, 
the Duke of Wellington having been pressed 
rt appropriate 
The Duke it 


sey s 


into the service as a military esc: 
for the ~p 
his later years was exceedingly fond of the so 


the occasion and lay. 
ciety of little children, and there is something 
beautiful and pathetic in the old hero witness 
ing in such innocent company the counterteit 
presentment of himself and his achievements 
The * Iron Duke,” possessed 
in truth, a deep well-spring of humanity under 
A 


from his youth, he never lost his sense of the 


as he was ealled, 


an unsympathetic exterior. man of war 


frightful sufferings which follow in the wake 


reor eountry 


of war, and no general of any ag 





period of the British connection with that coun- 
His brother, the Marquis Wellesley, was 
then Governor-General, and under his conduct 
the East India Company had, for the first time in 
its history, boldly stood forth as the paramount 


try. 


power in Hindostan, That claim was disputed 
by the leaders of the great Mahratta Confede- 
racy, Whose armies were trained and led by 


General Wellesley, 


ofticers. who was 
intrusted by his brother with the conduct of 
the India, formed one of 


a group of distinguished Indian ofticials. The 


French 


war in the south of 





ay 


the aboriginal inhabitants, the Guanches. 





f 


Duke was not very susceptible to feelings « 





ever strove with greater earnestness to prote 


t} 


incendiarism 


from pillage, assault, and 
| people and the country visited by his armies 
| In after life he had a hand always open to the 
| pleadings of distress, He was accustomed to 
| carry a store of loose guineas in his pocket, t 
| reward any of his old soldiers who might bay 


pen to address him. His scorn of all deviati 


has 


from the strictest justice is well exemplified 
| 
| the following which Mr. Browne 
done well to include in his volume: 


story, 


+ 


“Some years ago it was proposed to him 
purchase a farm in the neighborhood of Strath 
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